MY     FIRST     PRISON                              l8l
sometimes truculent. They have, in a sense, grown almost fond of
him.
My first case was that of a young man at Northampton, a shoe-
hand, who had killed his girl in a quarrel. In mentality he was little
above the animals, and when in liquor he was a very dangerous
animal indeed.
When a man leaves the dock under sentence of death he is taken
downstairs and searched to the skin. From that moment until he is
dead, two warders are with him night and day. I often wondered
as I went round the prison what this particular shoehand could find
to talk about to these warders, but talk he did. According to humane
practice he was supplied with tobacco. On his last morning he was,
like all condemned prisoners, allowed to choose his own breakfast,
and here I found him sitting down to a piled plate of beefsteak and
onions, eating voraciously. The minutes dragged on. The chief
warder was looking anxiously at his watch, for it was ten minutes
to nine and he had but ten minutes to live, but at this moment a
warder came out of the condemned cell with an empty plate and said
that his prisoner would like another helping. The chief warder,
highly scandalised, said, " The man ought to be thinking about his
immortal soul instead of beefsteak and onions." But he had a second
helping while the executioner, hidden round the corner, called my
attention to the hands of his watch in dumb show. When the last
mouthful was swallowed, the procession was formed and the man,
supported on either side by a warder, walked quite cheerfully behind
the chaplain until the shed, used as a coachhouse for the Black Maria,
came into view; then for a moment he stumbled and changed colour.
All this takes so long to tell in comparison with the time it takes
to act. In thirty seconds from the forming of the procession, the
man was dead; the fall of the drop could be heard outside the walls,
and there was a confused roar of voices like the moaning of the wind.
The warder posted die signed certificate outside the gate signifying
that the sentence had been carried into effect, and then came the
business of getting the executioner out of a back gate in another
street. He was bundled into a cab with his black bag and driven to
the station.
It has never been explained why the executioner of those days
always came from Lancashire or Yorkshire and why nearly always